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accidentally came to light in July 1&00 when the victorious papal troops
rifled his baggage after the battle of Monreale and discovered it. By
this time the whole position was altered by three years of civil disturbances.

It may however be doubted whether, even if the document had been
made public immediately after Henry's death, it would have proved
acceptable to the parties concerned. Frederick, it is true, had been
elected King of the Romans during his father's lifetime; but there was
a strong feeling among some of the princes that this practice savoured
too much of hereditary succession, that it prejudiced their right of free
election, and at any rate that an infant of two years old was not the
appropriate person to set at the head of affairs at so critical a moment in
German history. Moreover there was the Pope to reckon with. Celestine,
despite his ninety years, had battled manfully against the aggressive policy
of Henry VI and had refused many tempting offers in his efforts to main-
tain the independence of the Curia. Would not the acceptance of the will
entail the sacrifice of much that he had been fighting for ? It would mean
at least the union of Sicily with the Empire. Celestine outlived his
opponent but a few months, and the interests of the Church passed into
younger, abler, and more energetic hands.

Of the five sons of Frederick Barbarossa three were already dead1. Of
the two survivors, Otto, Count Palatine of Burgundy, was too inefficient
and too much occupied with the concerns of his county to be seriously
thought of. Philip, the youngest and in character the most attractive of
the family, though trained for the Church and even elected while still a
boy to the see of Wur/.burg, had subsequently renounced his orders; in
1195 he had been onfeoflfed with the duchy of Tuscany and with the lands
of Matilda, and on the death of his brother Conrad in the following year
he had succeeded to the family duchy of Swabia. He was now a handsome
young man of some #2 years of age, with fair hair and a comely and
pleasing expression; his mild, kindly, and generous disposition won for
him the affection of his friends, the respect of his opponents. Arnold of
Liibeck, whose sympathies were on the side of the Wclfs> does not stint
his praise: "he was a man endowed with many virtues, for he was gentle,
humble, and courteous." But perhaps his very virtues made him less fitted
to cope with the difficulties of his position: he was too refined, too much
of a gentleman for the rude times in which he lived; he was not a great
statesman or a great soldier; he lacked judgment, the power of decision,
the gift of leadership; he could command the affection but not the
discipline of his supporters. But even before Henry's death his good
qualities had marked him out as the future champion of the fortunes of
his house. He had been closely in the confidence of the Emperor, who
early in 1197 had entrusted him with the task of conducting his son from
Foligno to Germany for his coronation; he had already crossed the Alps

1 The second sou, Frederick, had succumbed to the pestilence at Acre in 1191
and the third, Conrad, had been killed in a feud with Berthold of ZShringen in 1196.
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